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A MAUSOLEUM OF BOOKS. 



Not willing to impose a titular falsehood on the under- 
standing of readers, it is fair to say, at the outset, that my 
harmless headline refers to that repository of the dead, that 
lumber room of extinct immortalities, the present Library 
of the United States, or, as it is generally known and 
called, the Library of Congress. 

The curious reader may be interested in some mortuary 
tables and statistics gathered by an " Old Mortality" among 
books out of this burying-ground of letters. Title pages 
are the tombstones in this crowded cemetery, not library, 
but a graveyard of authors. 

And if I wanted to cool the ardor, or dash the spirits of 
a young and rising author who was just beginning his liter- 
ary career in the New World, I think I could do it in no 
way more effectually than to take him by the hand and lead 
him through the crooked, dark and winding ways of this 
labyrinth of literature ; or better, leave him in the midst, 
without a clue and without a guide, to be impressed by the 
unimaginable horrors of the situation, and the hopelessness 
of ever finding his way out again. I would do by him as 
the monks of old did by their visitor in the Catacombs, 
show him, indeed, not skulls and thigh-bones of saints built 
into the walls of crumbling vaults and mouldering arches, 
but I would show him every niche and alcove stuffed with 
the mummy cases of dead and dried authors ; cords of 
them piled on the floors, or stacked up in the galleries, and 
the rising tiers of them, even to the roof, of the heavily 
loaded shelves of the Library, solidly packed with '' pre- 
served brain," of which the imaginary sconces would re- 
semble most those grinning pyramids of human skulls 
which Timour the Tartar was wont to erect for trophies on 
the sites of razed and conquered cities. Behold, I would 



0ay, the sad relics of departed aathors, the shining rows of 
old Immortalities defaced and obscured, the kings of science 
and the giants of literature buried in a pauper's graveyard 
along with the nameless dust of hordes of ephemeral writ- 
ers ; the intellectual trash and treasure of the Nation en- 
tombed in one vast sepulchre, one huge and indiscriminate 
heap, and while the sense of the nothingness of fame and of 
human glory was upon him, like the smell of churchyard 
mould, as it came out in the odor of their leathern burial- 
cases from the charnel vault of decayed authors, I would 
turn to the youthful aspirant for posthumous renown, and 
gravely inquire, " But after all, my friend, is it true that 
you wish to be buried here ?" 

Ah, yes, the great mausoleum of books, the Mount of 
Purgatory of authors, a vast monument of mistaken in- 
dustry and neglected genius, whereon the representatives 
of a free and glorious country, the official heads of the 
sovereign people, have inscribed for a perpetual warning 
to writers, the hie jacet of all literary ambitions. And if 
that did not cure him for all time of the scribbling mania, 
then there is no virtue in hellebore, and no use for any 
further prescriptions. But if one of that illustrious body 
who stood sponsor at the christening and have given their 
name to this Library were to come to me for advice or 
consultation, I could only point him to the work, in part of, 
his own creation, and say, would you behold the splendid 
monument of the generosity of Congress, and its equal 
title to glory and disgrace, what more do you need than to 
look around you ? And I should be apt to conclude with 
asking him the triumphant question, " But what are you 
going to do with it ?" 

It is rumored that after ten years of procrastination (as 
long as the siege of Troy,) Congress is prepared to move on 
the works; that out of the smoke of words will come the 
fire of action ; that members are resolved that the session 
shall not go by without seeing the library question settled ; 
that rather than not settle it, Congress is ready to do almost 



any rash and desperate deed, like choosing an improper 
site for the Library, or contracting to build in a style and 
on a scale altogether unsaited and disproportionate either 
to the present or future needs of the institution. It is well, 
indeed, that the library question should be settled ; but it 
is vastly important that when settled it shall stay settled, 
because rightly settled. . 

The Library of Congress rightly enjoys a certain distinct- 
ion. It is the largest in the land, and the fifth or sixth in 
rank and importance among the great government libraries 
of the world. It is destined to the first rank, and it should 
be, if it is not, the model of American libraries. On all ac- 
counts it is entitled to consideration. 

But, it may be asked, what interest has Congress in it ? 
What use or benefit is served by the Library at all com- 
mensurate to the care and cost of maintaining it ? If this 
vast collection is of no use, its mere size is no reason for its 
continuance. 

But if it is not used, the fault at least is not in the 
Library or its keepers. It is a question for the non-user. 
But what need of many books when a few only are wanted 
from time to time in the business of legislation ? It is not 
a question of bare use and need. And if it were, who can 
tell what particular volume, out of the half million in the 
Library, may not be needed, some day, to settle some point 
in debate or in committee room ? 

You want a quotation, say, from yesterday's stock-board ; 
or the plank of a political platform ; or the statistics of pro- 
duction of some staple of your own or other countries ; or 
it is a question of manufactures or commerce ; or the customs 
of a foreign city ; or the origin of a name ; or the cost of a 
public building ; or the history of an institution ; and fre- 
quently, the knowledge of persons and places ; or, perhaps, 
you only wish to verify a quotation ; or you dimly recall a 
passage in some author which you wish to find. It is impos- 
sible, then, to say what book may not be called for, or what 
requisition made for unusual and out-of-the-way sources of 



information. Not fewer books but more are constantly re- 
r<iquired to satisfy the exacting demands of an age of intelli- 
gence. And the man who does not march abreast of the 
intelligence of the age will soon be left behind it. The 
truth is that books — the tools of wise men — are used more 
and more, and they are used by members exactly in propor- 
tion to the range and' quality of their intelligence. 

No public man to-day is thoroughly equipped and furnish- 
ed for the work of a legislator who is not interested in 
books, in all books, and prepared to make incursions into 
any province of human knowledge. To say, then, that 
Congress has no interest in the Library is to insult its 
intelligence. Nor does it any credit to the sagacity of mem- 
bers to cry out, Oh ! but we want only a parliamentary li- 
brary. Give us fifty thousand out of your five hundred 
thousand volumes, and the rest may go. Solid and useftil 
works on history and political economy, on statistics and 
government, on jurisprudence, and international law and 
legislation, these are what we want; but as for mere litera- 
ture and science, fiction, poetry, and the general run of 
books of to-day, we have no use for them. And what we 
don't want we donH propose to keep and pay for. Why 
not turn these books over to the District for a free public 
library, or divide them up among the established literary 
institutions of the country ? Yes, why not ? Because, in 
the. first place, these books have been acquired by Congress 
acting in trust for the whole country, and they have become 
the property and heir-loom of the Nation. Among them 
are the books once possessed by Thomas Jefferson, forming 
his library, and with his initials stamped upon their leaves. 
Will you scatter them to the four winds of heaven ? Others 
have come to us by bequest of donors, by exchange or gift 
of foreign governments, while thirty thousand volumes are 
now annually pouring in upon us by the copyright law. At 
no distant date the rate will be doubled, and much sooner, 
if the proposed law^ or treaty of international copyright 
shall be reached and passed. Then, every American has a 



^etake in the Library. No visitor at the Capitol but looks 
with pride on this magnificent collection, or but thinks with 
«hame and sorrow on its possible loss and destruction. He 
thinks it ill comports with the dignity and prosperity of these 
United States to disperse or destroy by neglect the record 
of our country's literature, and the documentary proofs of 
our origin and growth as a people. 

What, will you destroy the bible of American history, 
and along with it the family record of the Nation? Go 
then, and face the scorn and contempt of the civilized world. 
•Go to the great government libraries and museums of 
France, of England, of Italy, of every European and Asi- 
atic country, and tell them what you have done. Tell them 
that America has no record and no literature worth pos- 
sessing, and that so far as it had any, you did your best 
to erase and destroy it from the face of the earth ! Propose 
to them your example, and await their answer. It makes 
no difference whether or not you appreciate the literary, 
artistic and scientific value of the collection ; it has a 
value quite independent of your estimates. It is not 
merely a storehouse of information, a magazine, an armory. 
It is highly useful no doubt, in these relations, as it is 
made to serve the rhetorical aims and aspirations of mem- 
bers, to provide material for debate, and to minister knowl- 
edge, instruction and amusement to members who seek 
it with those objects in view. All this is well, but it is 
only incidental to the function of a great national library. 
That function is to foster and conserve the literary growth 
of the country, to preserve copies and records of American 
books, and to guard the rights of literary property in the 
United States. All the traditions of the country support 
this* view of the case. Maj^ there not be wanting the elo- 
quence of a Choate, a Webster, an Everett, a Sumner, or a 
•Garfield, who still find their living counterpart in some 
scholarly man who is a member of either House. And we 
may confidently hope that such a man will yet come for- 
ward, and with the easy mastery of genius and scholarship 
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combined, will set the needs and the advantages of a great 
National Library in a true light, and will voice the thought 
and the sentiment of scholars concerning it to the Nation 
and to the world; for the scholars of the Republic, and 
the students who live in "Washington, who are daily coming^ 
and will be always coming here, care very much for thia 
noble collection. They, at least, have a living interest and 
a perpetual stake in the Library; to some of them already, 
its present uses, no less than its past history, its memories^ 
and its associations are as the very breath of their nostrils ; 
and as it devolves upon them, the class of scholars, to up- 
hold the traditions of learning, to advance the bounds of 
science, and to multiply knowledge of letters among men. 
Congress will do well to listen to the voice of scholars ;. 
since, in pleading for the Library they plead for art, for 
science, for literature, all over the world ; as, at home,, 
they plead for the purity of our noble English tongue which 
is to heighten and broaden with the growth of centuries^ 
till the accents of Shakspere and Milton, of Hawthorne and 
Emerson, shall one day become as household words in the 
remotest corners of the earth. 

The writer is free to say, for himself only, that he can 
never be enough grateful for the pleasure and the profit of 
books, and for the advantage of libraries ; that he is glad to 
have imbibed something of the spirit of a true literature ; 
to have enjoyed the nurture, and received the tincture, how- 
ever slight, in youth, of greek and roman letters ; to have 
wandered with Homer chanting his own song by the shores 
of the blue -^Egean ; to have lived and dreamed through the 
great age of Pericles, the golden age and the golden air of 
classical learning; to have passed in Italy some hours with. 
Horace and Vergil ; to have followed with awe and tremb- 
ling in the footsteps of Dante ; to have admired the wit of 
Voltaire and the worldly wisdom of Goethe ; to have gone 
a-maying with Chaucer, and to have sat through the Lear 
and the Tempest of Shakspere. But why season with names 
our admirations ? Enough, that one who has failed in most 



things, 18 yet happy in the love of letters, which, favored by 
opportunity, and fostered by application, has opened to him 
a thousand springs of the purest and most inexhaustible en- 
joyment; that all other pleasures and all occupations, as 
compared to the love and the pursuit of letters, are but the 
follies of ambition or the dreams of avarice, like sermons 
to asses, or the enjoyments of a beast to the pleasures 
of rational conversation ; they are as the coarse gratifica- 
tions of appetite to the refined and refining pleasures 
of music, to the beauty of virtue and the glory of angelic 
intelligences. And what he has found good for himself in 
books, he is persuaded must be also and equally good for 
others. If books have been a shield to him, or a talisman, 
if they have ever shown to him the " plant of virtue" pre- 
vailing against the powers of evil and temptation, as to the 
charmed lady in the Comus of Milton, they can well be all 
that, and more, to other men. Who has not proved the en- 
chantment of letters, their magic power, their sweet and 
secret solicitations? They heal the pains of lovers, they 
pluck from hearts a rooted sorrow, they even minister to a 
mind diseased. They are more restorative than rivers of 
morning air; more stimulating than wine; more soothing 
than " bowls which are friendly to bards," the bowls of those 
who " sit and smoke tobacco ;" more provocative than drugs ; 
more restraining than laws ; more inveterate than custom, 
and closer than ties of blood ; better than love, and more 
constant than friendship. They are proved armor to the 
soul against the assaults of fortune ; they triumph over the 
revenges of time; they are natural friends and allies always^ 
a resource and a recreation ; the inward support of virtue, 
and the solace of lonely hours. These are some of the ad- 
vantages which books and libraries have to oflfer. And when 
libraries are thrown open, as they should be, free to all wha 
are free to visit them, who can measure their value or their 
educational advantages ? 

Congress, then, though it should go to almost any ex- 
travagance in the way of money expended for books and li- 
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braries, will be easily pardoned. Let it build, establish and 
-endow a public library which shall be free and open to all 
citizens of the United States and to foreign visitors, to all 
and any, without distinction of race, or creed, or clime, 
or color, or sex, or condition, who shall come to its doors 
and accept of its bountiful invitations, knowledge without 
money and without price, and Congress will have done 
wisely and well. Its generosity of endowment, its amplest 
liberality, its profusest expenditure, will be construed as the 
nicest and most judicious economy. For, undoubtedly, 
there are cases of expenditure, and this is one of them, 
where, as Burke pertinently observes, " liberality is econ- 
omy." 

Congress, surely, did not go amiss in founding the Li- 
brary ; nor can it err in building and beautifying, in extend- 
ing, enriching, preserving, guarding and keeping whole its 
invaluable collections. Probably no library in this coun- 
try is so rich in Americana, in all that relates to the dis- 
covery and settlement of the country, and to the growth of 
the North American colonies; all which is in keeping 
with the design of a great government library intended to 
be the repository of the archives of the Nation, the seat of 
the bureau of copyright, and the recognized guardian of 
the rights of literary property in the United States. 

But beyond this it has a broad educational scope and pur- 
pose to serve ; it has uses and aims coextensive with the re- 
public of letters itself; and accordingly, the republic of 
letters to-day looks to the American Congress in the con- 
fident hope and belief that it will not disappoint the just 
oxpectation of scholars, of men of science and of letters 
everywhere, in projecting the new Library on a scale com- 
mensurate with the wants of the twentieth century, and the 
Rowing intellectual wealth and importance of the Nation. 
The freemasonry of learning is the mystic tie of the brother- 
hood of scholars all over the world. It believes it can oflfer 
to the illustrious body of representative men who shall be 
charged with the duty of providing a home where the hos- 
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pitalities of letters and of science are to be dispensed for 
tjenturies to come, the most solemn and authentic assur- 
ances and guarantees that, in regard of the facilities for 
study, and access to books and papers, to maps, charts and 
engravings, to reports of government surveys, and of sci- 
entific expeditions and associations, by whomsoever would 
command the entire resources of the Library on any sub- 
ject, the broadest and most liberal action of Congress, will 
be, by the acclamations of scholars and of all citizens of 
the republic of letters, as also by the consenting voices of 
a great, free, virtuous and intelligent people, applauded to 
the echo. 

Unless Congress shall have the wisdom, the courage, the 
foresight and the liberality to plan sagaciously for the fu- 
ture, to lay broad and deep, as for centuries to come, the 
foundations of the great and true American university — for 
the Library will be that — a university thronged by the eager 
youth of the Republic, who shall come here to reside in the 
Capital, to finish their studies and to complete their educa- 
tion — unless Congress shall do that, it may as well adjourn 
the question, or leave it for their successors to deal with and 
to finally settle. 

It was the earnest wish and desire of Washington that a 
great national university should be endowed and establish- 
ed in the capital city which bears his name. A library in 
one sense is a university, jn another it is not; but there is 
no university without a library. The new Library which 
is to be, in connection with the newly established ^N'ational 
Museum, with the Smithsonian Institution, (whose library 
already forms a part of the Library of Congress,) the model 
room of the Patent Office, the Medical Museum, and the 
medical and law schools of Georgetown College, will assem- 
ble all, or nearly all, of the best and truest elements of a 
university. And so, in a different form, and in a different 
way from that which Washington conceived, but none the 
less truly so as regards the substantial thing or fact, it may 
come to pass, before the end of the present century, and 
within a century of his " passing," that the Nation will have 
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realized the noble and splendid dream of the founder of the 
Republic. That, and not the lofty structure still rising to 
pierce the skies, will be the true Washington monument. 

But in proportion to the greatness of an undertaking or 
the grandeur of a work must be the greatness of the pains 
and care taken to make no mistake at the beginning. It is 
not economy, in such works, ever to build and to tear down ; 
but the economy is to build once, and to build forever. It 
is better to take no step than to make a misstep ; better to 
postpone the question, or leave it still unsettled, than to set- 
tle it hastily, inconsiderately and wrongly. It will not do 
to build a marble palace in a morass ; nor to hope for the 
"still air of delightful studies" in the neighborhood of 
steam whistles, nor expect to compass a learned leisure 
with its attendant dignity, quiet and seclusion, amid the loud, 
humming noise of traffic, and the constant rattle of street 
cars and carriages. No, nor would one like to encounter, 
on his way to and from the library, the squalors of poverty 
in dirty hovels of the low and mean quarters of the city, or 
the chance of street brawls, and the sound of quarrels in 
the wretched abodes of vice and misery. The best location 
which the District affords is none too good for the Library 
of the United States. If it is to be a question of a park, or 
a government reservation, that, surely, is the best which 
is the most central and accessible, and at the same time the . 
most quiet, secluded and aristocratic in its surroundings. 
But while the site, the location, is important, and, in fact, is 
very important, that is only the beginning and first part of 
the question ; and to leave it unsettled — but no, that is 
impossible. The Library, like a soul in torment, or a half- 
million of souls, cries to heaven and earth to be settled, and 
settled it will be. And therefore to all whom it concerns, 
but most of all to you, gentlemen and members of the 
House, the question returns, " What are you going to do 
about it ?" 

We have a most serious purpose and a double aim in 
writing this article ; and it relates to the two-fold function 
of the Library of Congress itself. This library alone, of 
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all libraries in the country, is charged with the duty and of- 
fice of guarding the rights of literary property by preserv- 
ing the records of copyright of*^uthors and publishers; and 
in addition, it is made by law the depository of all books 
and other articles — and we assure you the " other articles" 
are more numerous and cause |nore trouble and perplexity 
than books — which are " entered by act of Congress" in the 
records of the bureau of copyright for the United States. 
Thus it will be seen how broad is the scope, and how na- 
tional is the character of the Library of Congress. But 
clearly to understand its character and fully to comprehend 
the scope and significance of 'f his two-fold function of the 
library, it will be necessary to give statistics, and to enter 
somewhat into a discussion of the nature and results of the 
law of copyright. Rhetoric and figures of speech are not so 
eloquent as facts, and loath as I am to put a stumbling block 
in the way of any reader who cherishes a lofty disdain for 
anything so low, creeping and impertinent as figures 
{which are figures and nothing more to him, as Wordsworth 
said of his yellow primrose,) I see no other way of getting 
directly at the heart of my subject. Figures, to the economist 
and writer who knows how to use them, are the strongest of 
all arguments. They are " reasons drawn out in battle array," 
and unvanquishable except by stronger reasons, that is by 
statistics more full, accurate and trustworthy than those 
furnished. After all, these figures are merely a light 
chevaux-de-frise which the amiable reader may skip, and 
the nobly disdainful one, mounted on his Pegasus, can easily 
leap over, or if not, he can dismount and walk around. 

A word preliminary, as to the object of the tables. They 
are designed, in the first place, to show the annual harvest 
of books and publications of all sorts, and the rate of in- 
crease of the Library for fourteen years ; and, secondly, they 
will show the absolute necessity of building on a large, I 
may say on a truly gigantic scale, in order to give housing 
and accomndodation, that is proper accommodation, for 
these great and rapidly growing and accumulating masses 
of publication of all . sorts, which come to the Library for 
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deposit under the copyright law. If any man, after read- 
ing these tables, can doubt for an instant the necessity of 
providing for such housing and accommodation, he must be 
impervious to proof, inaccessible to reason, and unassailable 
by argument. 

I do not suppose that these figures exhibit the entire 
volume of the publishing business in the United States. 
But they do exhibit it so far as it affects the Library of 
Congress under the provisions of the copyright law. More- 
over, they put the argument compactly for library accom- 
modation ; and they show, indirectly, the need of segregation 
and division of the contents of the Library, and the pro- 
priety, if not the necessity of a large building, like a depot 
or a magazine for the storage of those ** other articles,'* 
besides documents and works of utility of a certain grade, 
entirely separate from the Library proper. For the sake of 
brevity and succinctness in our tables, we take but five 
months out of the twelve in each year, but these include 
the fall publishing season, which may be said to begin in 
August and to close with the holidays in the last week of 
December. 

Our first table shows the number of entries for each 
month by itself through a period of fourteen years, taking 
the five months of August-December, from 1870 to 1883^ 
inclusive : 



Angust, 


, 1870, 918 


September, 1870, 994 




1871, 958 




1871, 1022 




1872, 1265 




1872, 1048 




1873, 1068 




' 1873, 1394 




1874, 1051 




1874, 1092 




1875, 1002 




1875, 1015 




1876, 561 




1876, 1082 




1877, 1198 




« 1877, 1176 




1878, 1241 




1878, 1232 




1879, 1456 




1879, 1405 




1880, 1482 




1880, 1541 




1881, 1590 




' 1881, 1620 




1882, 1828 




1882, 1719 




1883, 1744 




1883, 1928 


jan for Ai 


iigu8t, 1240 Meau for 


September, 1240 



16 



October, 


1870, 1024 


November, 1870, 945 




1871, 1139 




' 1871, 1031 




1872, 1266 




1872, 1041 




1873, 1346 




1873, 1290 


64 


1874, 1167 




1874, 998 




1875, 1340 


/ 


1875, 1235 




1876, 1126 




1876, 992 




1877, 1382 




1877, 1395 




1878, 1245 




1878, 1527 




1879, 1640 




1879, 1515 




1880, 1601 




1880, 1729 




1881, 1901 




1881, 1531 




1882, 2191 




1882, 1924 




1883, 2255 




1883, 1940 


Mean for October, 1409. Mean for November, 13( 


December, 1870, 


. 1352 




1871, 


1495 




1872, 


. 1511 




1873, 


1807 




1874, 


. 1629 




1875, 


1562 




1876, 


. 1625 




1877, 


1774 




1878, 


. 1738 




1879, 


1990 




1880, 


. 2456 




1881, 


2578 




1882, 


. 2587 




1883, 


3170 


Meai 


1 for Decembei 


p, . . 1948 




COMPARISON 


OF MEANS. 


Mean for 


August, 


. 1240 


(C 


September, 


1240 


a 


October, 


. 1409 


a 


November, 


1364 


a 


December, 


• 


. 1948 



Mean for five months. 



1440 



Thus it appears that the largest number of copyrights are 
entered in the month of December, and the least number in 
August; the next largest number is in October; then fol- 
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lows November, while August and September have precisely 
the same number. Let us take now the mean, the maxi- 
mum, and the minimum number for each of the five months 
during the period referred to. 

The August maximum was 1828 cpr. in 1882; August 
minimum, 561 cpr. in 1876. 

The September maximum was 1928 cpr. in 1883 ; Sep- 
tember minimum, 994.- cpr. in 1870. 

The October maximum was 2255 cpr. in 1883; October, 
minimum, 1126 cpr. in 1876. 

The November maximum was 1940 cpr. in 1883; Novem- 
ber minimum 992 cpr. in 1876. 

The December maximum was 3170 cpr. in 1883; Decem- 
ber minimum, 1495 cpr. in 1871. 

Thus it will be seen that for the four months of September, 
October, November and December, the table yields a maxi- 
mum number of entered copyrights in the fourteenth and last 
year, 1883. And the same table yields a minimum number for 
the three months of August, October and November, in the 
centennial year, 1876. But the average, or mean number 
for all these years, and for the months given, represents a 
total of 1440 separate publications, or entered copyrights. 
And in this connection it must not be forgotten that these 
tables, in tirne, cover the period of financial depression, 
when the publishing business, like all other, was at a low 
ebb. 

Let us go now a step farther in classification, and inquire 
how many of these copyrights were books, how many 
pamphlets and periodical publications, how many musical 
compositions, how many dramatic, and also the number of 
photographs, engravings, chromos, prints, maps and charts, 
&c., &c. And here our drag-net will cover the whole year. It • 
is proper, also, to premise that the words "received for copy- 
right" are not to be understood as meaning the same thing as 
" entered for copyright," because it appears that the whole 
number of articles entered for copyright is always larger, 
and in some years is considerably larger, than the whole 
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number received for copyright; which only shows that 
that provision of the law which requires the deposit of two 
copies of every book or other article subject to copyright 
was either not understood, or was but imperfectly complied 
with. Of late years, however, the law in this respect has 
been quite generally observed, so that the discrepancy be- 
tween " entered for copyright" and " received for copyright" 
is not a serious one. With this explanation we proceed to 
give from the Librarian's report for successive years as 
much, and no more statistics than is necessary to show the 
relative proportion of " books" to " other articles." 

By reference to the librarian's report for 1872, it appears 
that the whole number of articles received for copyright in 
that year amounted to 11,070, distributed as follows: 



Books, 

Pamphlets and periodicals, 

Musical compositions, 

Dramatic, 

Photographs, 

Prints, engravings, chromos. 

Maps and charts. 

Total, . 
Or books and periodicals. 
Other articles, 



3,175 

2,728 

2,308 

18 

265 
2,356 

220 

11,070 
5,903 
5,167 



In 1873 the whole number of articles received for copy- 
right was 11,973, distributed as follows : 

Books, .... 3,147 
Periodicals, .... 2,543 

Musical compositions, . . 2,504 

Dramatic, . . . .45 

Photographs, . . . 495 

Engravings and chromos, . . 477 

Prints, .... 2,550 

Maps and charts, . . . 234 

Drawings, .... 8 



Total, . 
Or, books and periodicals, 
Other articles. 



11,973 
5,690 
6/283 
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1874. 

Whole number of articles received for copyright, 14,841,. 
distributed as follows : 



Books, 

Periodicals, 

Musical compositions, 

Dramatic, 

Photographs, 

Engravings and chromos, 

Prints, 

Maps, charts and drawings. 


3,424 

. 3,217 

3,862 

70 

679 

461 

2,799 

329 


Total, . 
Or, books and periodicals, . 
Other articles. 


. 14,841 
6,641 
. 8,200 



A change in the copyright law, by act of Congress, which 
took effect August 1, 1874, reduced the number of " other 
articles" in 1875, and thenceforward. By operation of this 
act, all prints and labels used for manufactured articles were 
excluded from entry in the office of the Librarian of Con- 
gress and made subject to registry in the Patent Office. The 
entries for this class of articles alone had averaged 5,000 for 
some years previous. Though this reduction, by shifting 
the balance to the other side, disturbed somewhat the pro- 
portion of books to " other articles," there was yet a large 
increase in each class of publications which still remained 
subject to copyright. 

Thus for 1875: 

Books and periodicals, . . 7,799 

All other publications, . . 6,007 

The record of the last four years, from 1880 to 1883, in- 
clusive, may be summarized briefly, as follows : 

1880. 
Books and periodicals, . . 10,576 

Other publications, . . . 7,754 

Total, . . . 18,330 
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1881. 
Books and periodicals, 
Other publications, 



Total, 


17,175 


1882. 




Books and periodicals. 


11,000 


Other publications. 


. 8,490 


Total, 


19,490 


1883. 




Books and periodicals. 


13,018 


Other publications, 


. 8,701 



Total, 



10,076 
7,099 



21,719 



To sum up, the deposits of publications of every class or 
description, by copyright, during four years from 1880 to 
1883 inclusive, were : 



Books, 


25,312 


Periodicals, 


. 19,357 


Musical compositions, 


21,182 


Dramatic compositions. 


. 1,478 


Engravings and chromos, . 


4,554 


Photographs, . 


. 2,104 


Maps *and charts. 


2,826 


Prints, .... 


121 


Drawings and desings. 


424 



Total, 



77,358 



From which it appears that books form about one-third 
of all publications received, periodicals about one-fourth, 
musical compositions more than a fourth but less than a 
third, plays or "dramatic compositions" two and a-half per 
cent., photographs the same, engravings and chromos six 
per cent., maps and charts not quite four per cent, and 
drawings and designs less than one-half of one per cent. 
Perhaps the most remarkable showing is that which relates 
to musical and dramatic compositions. As we remarked, 
more than a fourth though less than a third, or about 28 
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per cent, of all publications entered and received for copy- 
right belongs to the class of musical compositions. The 
number of dramatic compositions has increased from 18 in 
1872, to 454 in 1882.* 

The relative increase in other classes of publication, ex- 
cept maps and charts, is not so large in proportion. It will 
be seen that books and periodical publications together com- 
prise 57 per cent., or less than three-fifths of all publications 
received for copyright. The ratio of periodical publications 
to books is that of one-fourth to one-third of the entire 
number ; but the number of books is rather decreasing, 
while the class of periodical publications is constantly in- 
creasing in numbers, rank and importance. But if to peri- 
odical publications be added the files, or rather masses (for 
there is no room to file them,) of newspapers stored in the 
attic or in the vaults of the Capitol, these two classes of 
serial and ephemeral publications will vastly outnumber the 
books, and will consequently require a larger space for their 
accommodation, unless they are to remain permanently 
buried and inaccessible. 

Yet we know that the current periodicals, the monthly 
magazines and the quarterlies, are sought for, and more 
eagerly read than books ; or, rather, they would be read if 
generally accessible. And so of the great metropolitan 
newspapers and the literary weeklies of London and Paris, 
Boston and New York. It lends force to the apothegm, 
which is truer now than when it was first uttered, that "our 
grandfathers read books, our fathers read pamphlets and re- 
views, and we read the newspapers." Should some one ask, 
then, What is a book, and how do you distinguish it from a 
pamphlet or a periodical publication, it might be diflicult to 



* Note. — It should be added, for information and warning to dramatic au- 
thors, that no class of writers is so backward in complying with that provis- 
ion of the copyright law which requires the deposit of two copies of every 
publication entered for copyright within ten days of the publication thereof. 
Entry alone is not sufficient to secure protection under the law ; and if play- 
writers or others are ignorant of the law, or presume upon such ignorance in 
rival authors or publishers, they may be caught, one of these days, in a very 
disagreeable manner. 
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frame a satisfactory answer. It is plainly seen that a pamphlet 
is not a magazine or a newspaper, although a newspaper or 
magazine article, when separately bound, forms an ordinary 
pamphlet. But the distinction between books and pamph- 
lets is not so clear, nor can the line of demarcation be 
sharply drawn. That which confines the pamphlet to one 
hundred pages, or less, of printed matter, is just as arbi- 
trary as that which, having reference to immediate popular 
use, makes the pamphlet to be any vulgar political or re- 
ligious tract, however extended, which is written to expose 
some abuse, or to effect a merely local and temporary object; 
in a word, a cheap publication intended for all readers and 
purchasers. A pamphlet (perhaps from ipar un filet^ held 
by a thread: Dr. Johnson,) is evidently a small writing, or 
a few sheets of paper stitched together, and either bound or 
unbound. It has been observed that " the man who wants 
but a single pamphlet for a momentary purpose throws it 
aside the next moment, because it is single and because he 
wants it no longer; and thus are all pamphlets irredeemably 
consigned to forgetfulness and'oblivion." No, not quite all. 
Carlyle has told us of the thirty or forty thousand pamph- 
lets relating to the civil wars alone, which are found in the 
British Museum. And though he grumbled and complained 
of having to wade through such numbers of fly-sheets and 
quantities of unindexed matters, the student of English his- 
tory has, probably, more reason to complain that ten times 
that number has perished ; for, " from the commence- 
ment of the civil wars until the Restoration, almost every 
movement of the royal and the republican armies, every 
siege and skirmish, every dispatch from the commanders, 
every public event, and all remarkable proceedings, ordi- 
nances and speeches in Parliament, appeared separately in 
print, in either a small folio sheet of two or four pages, or a 
small quarto pamphlet of eight pages, including a very co- 
pious title leaf." These were hawked in the streets and 
sold at a penny apiece by the " flying stationer," who also 
carried a horn to attract attention. 
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The pamphlet collections of the Library of Congress, it 
is believed, are the richest in this country, and among the 
richest in the world. Besides the five collections of Duane, 
Hazard, Moore, Thorndike, and Political pamphlets, relat- 
ing largely to the politics of the Jeffersonian and Madison- 
ian periods of our history, the collection of Miscellaneous 
pamphlets alone exceeds twelve hundred bound volumes; 
while the Colonial, Commercial, and Slavery pamphlets, the 
Technological and Scientific, the Theological and Water- 
man pamphlets, and others, bound and unbound, represent 
an estimated total of one hundred and seventy thousand 
pamphlets, and the actual number, it is probable, rather 
exceeds than falls short of this estimate. The contents of 
this rich and varied miscellany are mostly buried and lost 
for want of a subject index or catalogue ; for though the 
titles of all pamphlets, as of all books, are strictly cata- 
logued, and placed in the card drawers, yet these titles, by 
authors, or the first word when anonymous, are distributed 
through a million or more of titles, and are nowhere brought 
together to exhibit contents. * 

A catalogue by authors does not show that. Indeed, an 
authors' catalogue is of small use to readers, unless they 
know the authors whom they wish to consult. The true 
key to this treasury of knowledge is yet to be made in a 
subject catalogue. It should be made at the same time and 
by the same persons who make the authors' catalogue. The 
work should proceed pari pa55M,and in parallel lines, for the 
simple reason that the cataloguer who has made out his 
author's card is in possession of all the knowledge necessary 
to make out the subject card. And moreover, the knowl- 
edge is fresh in his mind, the book itself is before him, and 
he has not, therefore, to send to the shelf after it, or to 
make out the card without the freshness of knowledge and 
information of the book or author, which he will have to 
reacquire and gain at long intervals, and after the memory 
of his first knowledge shall have faded out of his mind. No 
man is fit to make an authors' catalogue who is not fit to 
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make a subject-catalogue ; and as precisely the same knowl- 
edge and preparation are requisite in both cases, it is clear 
there must be an immense gain in the saving of time, and 
convenience in doing the work on both at the same time. 
The standard of cataloguing in the Library of Congress is 
the highest in the world. And it is solely due to the inces- 
sant watchfulness and exacting demands of the Library 
chief, who has fixed the standard and who requires all of his 
assistant cataloguers to work up to it. The system of cata- 
loguing in vogue is almost too elaborate for common use. 
It requires years of training thoroughly to master it in all 
its details, but when mastered it must be confessed that it 
yields the most satisfactory results. 

The new authors' catalogue, which began to be printed 
in 1878, and has yet only proceeded about as far as the end 
of the letter D, will be finished, perhaps, at the same time 
with the new Library building. It will be a monument of 
its kind, and, it is hardly too much to say, the most intrin- 
sically valuable book ever published in, or by the authority 
of, the United States. It ought to contain, though, of course, 
it will not do that, a brief, accurate title and description of 
every book ever copyrighted or published in this country. 
The Library of Congress, which is the only library in the 
United States possessing a national character, ought surely 
to be made the repository of all American publications pro- 
tected^ by the law of copyright. Yet it is only within a 
dozen or fourteen years that the American law of copyright 
has actually made it the repository. Before 1870, all copy- 
right books and publications were deposited first, at the 
State Department, and afterwards at the Department of the In- 
terior. When the law which made the Library of Congress 
the depository went into operation, about 25,000 of these 
old copyright books were transferred from the Patent Office 
to the Library. Several cartloads of them were tumbled 
-together in a vacant space on the floor of the Library. 
There was hardly a rarity, a scarce, or a valuable work among 
them. When set up, it was a very Falstaff's regiment of 
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books, ragged, dirty and dogs-eared, just as they had been 
sent to Coventry, and seeming sorry to come out again. It 
was not a pleasant work for those who had the task of assort- 
ing, cataloguing and arranging them, and who, for cleanli-^ 
ness' sake, would have preferred a job of digging potatoes. 
But these books, unlike potatoes, had no "eyes," and were 
not given to sprouting in the dark. They had evidently 
not increased, but diminished rather, by their long residence 
at the Capitol, having been culled over and over again, 
for hidden treasures, curiosities or rarities; of which there 
were few or none. Quite a percentage of the whole lot were 
school books, interesting, of course, to educators, and valu- 
able in proportion to their age. Such books as the "Ameri- 
can Preceptor," the "Columbian Orator," "Scot's Lessons," 
the "English Reader," and Noah Webster's "American 
Spelling book" (published in 1783) were among the jewels, 
if any could be called such, of the motley collection. How 
many treasures, old school books and others, of our early 
literature have been lost ! A few, doubtless, are yet lurking 
in country closets or cupboards, and on out-of-the-way book 
stalls in our large cities, but they, too, will soon disappear. 
A friend of mine, some years since, picked up on an old book 
stall, and bought, for a few dimes, a volume which he after- 
wards sold for over six hundred dollars. It was a copy of 
the Bay Psalm book ! 

The Library of Congress, established in the Capitol at the 
same time with the seat of government in Washingto'n, and 
representing, as no other library does, or can, the progress 
of letters and of learning in America, ought to possess a 
copy of every book ever published in the United States; yet 
the American books in the British Museum were, till quite 
recently, both more important and more numerous than 
those contained in the Library of Congress. Had the pro- 
visions even of the old copyright law been complied with, 
instead of the paltry gain of 25,000 books in 1870, we might 
have had, (supposing none had been lost or stolen,) at least 
ten times that number, for the records of copyright bear 
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witness to considerably more than that number of printed 
books in the country since 1800. The American (booksel- 
lers^) catalogue, embracing the titles of all books in print 
and for sale in 1876, contains only 70,000 entries, by author 
and title entry, in a single alphabet. 

The immense loss and destruction of books suffered in 
this country since the beginning of the century, is owing 
partly to the carelessness with which the records of copy- 
right were kept, and partly, no doubt, to the general indif- 
ference of readers and owners to the preservation of books. 
Up to 1870 the original records of copyright, now in the 
custody of the Librarian of Congress, were kept in the va- 
rious district clerks' offices of the United States and in forty- 
one states and territories. These records, originally number- 
ing some 300,000 entries, are now growing at the rate, for the 
last three years, of 18,000 entries per annum.* " The office of 
the Librarian of Congress has thus become an office of public 
record, and daily inquiries and correspondence designed to 
correct misapprehensions and to verify points of uncertainty 
respecting literary property, are being answered. The copy- 
right department itself involves a large amount of clerical 
labor; all applications for entry, however numerous, arriv- 
ing by each mail are dispatched on the same day, and the 
index to copyrights by names of authors, publishers and title 
must be kept constantly up to date." In the thick of the 
publishing season, which is usually the last quarter of the 
year, the entries alone for each month of the quarter occupy 
more than 600 pages ot a large folio volume, and the en- 
tries for a year extend through eight or nine of these great 
volumes. 

The only place available for the safe keeping of the pub- 
lic records of copyright, both new and old, numbering sev- 
eral hundreds of volumes, was, till quite recently, a remote 
room in the basement of the Capitol, two flights of stairs 
below the main library, and so dark that the titles could ba 



*NoTE. The last year, '88, oyer 22,000. 
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read only with the greatest difficulty. At present, these 
records occupy a room off the north wing of the Library, 
the walls of the room being entirely lined with them. The 
room is supposed to be " fire-proof," as, indeed, it ought to 
be, considering its past uses and history. But, in truth, 
there is hardly a fire-proof building in Washington devoted 
to the storage and safe keeping of Government records. 
This fact — and it is a fact of immense significance — was 
clearly brought out by the commission appointed to exam- 
ine and report on the Government buildings and other places 
used as depositories of the records and archives of the Na- 
tion. The commission, it will be remembered, arose in con- 
sequence of the fire at the Patent Office in September, 1877. 
It was shown by the commission of inquiry that nearly 
every department of the Government was incurring enor- 
mous risks in regard to the safe keeping of the records 
<}ommitted to its charge. It will, probably, need another 
tire or two to arouse Congress and the Nation to the neces- 
sity of providing suitable storage room for these invaluable 
records. 

The Library of Congress itself has been twice burnt, and 
on each occasion nearly destroyed. The first, indeed, was 
an act of vandalism of the public enemy. The British Com- 
mander in 1814, who, on that occasion, ordered the des- 
truction of the " harbor for Yankee books," has only sue- 
<5e6ded in stamping his own name and memory with the day 
and date of his famous, or rather infamous, action. But 
Congress, even then, did not excuse the clerk of the House, 
the keeper of the Library at that time, from the charge of 
criminal neglect and carelessness. It was proved that he 
had warning of the enemy's approach in season to have re- 
moved the books and papers to a place of safety. And sim- 
ply for not doing so, Patrick Magruder, clerk of the House 
of Representatives, was duly*' investigated" and very properly 
" censured" by a committee of the House. Again, in 1855, 
occurred another fire, in consequence of a supposed defective 
flue in the library, by which the larger portion of its contents 
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was destroyed. Cougress then took immediate steps to re- 
pair to some extent the damage done, by appropriating, 
money for large purchases of books, and for rendering the 
library fire proof. That was well as far as it went. But 
time, the slow and sure, but most insidious of all enemies, 
is now ravaging and laying waste the Library under the very 
eyes of Congress, which, in spite of warning and example, ap- 
pears to have fallen within the blank of its own displeasure, 
and to be liable to the charge of " criminal neglect and care- 
lessness" in not " removing books and papers to a place of 
safety." 

The visitor to the Library of Congress to-day, who looks 
around upon the undigested heaps of books and papers 
lying everywhere in sight and out of sight, in chaotic con- 
fusion, must have a singular opinion of the prudence and 
foresight of Congress in guarding and preserving treasures 
which for fourscore years it has been sedulously collecting 
and accumulating. For the past ten or a dozen years the 
Librarian, in his annual report to Congress, has complained 
in dignified terms, and has dealt in severe but guarded lan- 
guage, with this great and growing evil. It is impossible 
to read these reports in the light of experience without sus- 
pecting that they were deemed and held as the perfunctory 
performance of a duty on the part of the person who made 
them, and that the body to whom they were addressed re- 
ceived them with the same careless unconcern with which 
Squire Weston received the exhortations of parson All- 
worthy, who arraigned him on a point of the minor morals : 
" Art in pulpit now ? A' never mind what dost say when 
art got up there." Yet the telling fact, the pith of the 
argument, is there, and it is backed with such energy of re- 
monstrance and such sincerity of conviction that, if exhorta- 
tion could effect anything, the New Library had been built 
before now. A genuine interest and pride in anything 
begets care and thought for that thing. Hence, if a body 
cared anything for books, it would naturally care for their 
housing and preservation. This cardinal point has been 
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neglected by Congress, and the country is left to draw 
.its own conclusions. Does Congress, then, represent the 
country in its attitude towards literature and science ? or 
towards books, which are their record and depository ? Let 
the country answer for that. 

In the meantime, and to avoid the charge of exaggeration 
or rhetorical misstatement, we take the dry official state- 
ment of the Librarian himself, that is, the most material 
part of it from year to year, beginning with 1874. In his 
report for that year it is observed that " no enlargement of 
the Capitol likely to be agreed upon can possibly furnish either 
permanent or appropriate accommodation for so great a li- 
brary as this is becoming. The collection of books has al- 
ready been twice doubled in numerical extent within the 
past thirteen years. The present rate of increase from the 
ordinary accessions by copyright, by documentary ex- 
changes, by the contributions of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and by the very moderate purchases now made, will swell 
the library to five hundred thousand volumes in less than 
twenty years, to more than a million volumes in fifty years, 
and two million volumes before a century passes; this, too, 
without any increase of the extremely modest appropriation of 
$11,500 for the annual purchase of books." That the rate of 
increase is here greatly underestimated is proved by the last 
report for 1883, which states that " the aggregate of the col- 
lections in the library now numbers 513,441 volumes besides 
about 170,000 pamphlets." That is, instead of the half mil- 
lion in twenty years, the Library had increased to consider- 
ably more than that number in eight years ! 

But to proceed; from the report for 1875 we extract the 
following : " This is the fourth year in which the necessity 
for providing additional room for the rapidly growing stores 
of this Library has been urged upon the attention of Con- 
gress. During that time about 60,000 volumes have been 
added to the collection. The two wings which were built 
in 1866, and which absorb all the space within the Capitol 
which could be annexed to the Library, have been more 
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than filled. The temporary expedients of placing books in 
double rows upon shelves, and introducing hundreds of 
wooden cases of shelving to contain the overflow of the al- 
<joves have been exhausted, and books are now, from sheer 
force of necessity, being piled upon the floors in all direc- 
tions. Although it is still possible to produce books at call 
from any part of the large and embarrassingly crowded col- 
lection, it must be manifest to all that the difficulty of ad- 
ministration and the prompt supply of the wants of Con- 
gress and the public who use the Library are daily increas- 
ing. Nor is the embarrassment confined only to the books, 
which form the more important part of the large collections 
gathered in the Capitol. 

" There is, besides, accumulated through the accessions of 
years, an immense mass of charts and maps in unbound 
form, of very great value, all of which are piled up unused, 
and incapable of service, because there is not a room nor a 
part of a room anywhere for their arrangement and utiliza- 
tion. * * * ]S"ot only the maps and charts, but the vast col- 
lection of engravings, lithographs, photographs, chromos and 
other objects of art, accumulated for years under the provis- 
ions of the law of copyright, are duly numbered, stamped and 
stored away in inaccessible and constantly accumulating 
piles, from the want of any space whatever in which to ar- 
range or exhibit them. * * * 

''Another important accession to the periodical stores of 
the Library is rendered comparatively useless, so far as the 
<5urrent files are concerned, because there is no possible 
space in which the newspapers can be daily filed for the use 
and reference of Congress. * ♦ * Besides the issues of 
the daily press, the periodicals which are taken under the 
copyright law or by subscription, embracing most of the 
monthly and quarterly magazines and reviews, accumulate 
with such rapidity that no device yet invented will long 
avail to produce them when wanted." 

In regard to the space occupied by these varied collec- 
tions, the report says : " The 300,000 volumes now (1875) 
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forming the Library of Congress are bestowed in three halls 
and one detached room for the law department. All the li- 
brary rooms cover a space of only 11,600 square feet. Com- 
paring this with the principal government libraries abroad 
we find that the library of the British Museum covers a space 
of 110,000 square feet for books alone, besides half as much 
more for its other collections. The N" ational Library at Paris 
fills a space of 70,200 square feet. Every European nation 
has a separate building for its government library, although 
in none of them is there the same necessity for space that 
exists in ours, to furnish in addition to the library an office 
of public record for the copyright business of the whole 
country. * * * Congress has deliberately founded this 
great repository of a nation's literature and art, and now 
that it has grown to a magnitude which will favorably com- 
pare with some, at least, of the most useful libraries of the 
world, it is impossible to believe that the legislature of a 
great and intelligent people will continue to neglect mak- 
ing suitable provision to preserve and extend this noble 
collection. If left in its present condition the neglect of 
Congress will soon place its Librarian in the unhappy pre- 
dicament of presiding over the greatest chaos in America." 

Once more, out of the midst of this chaos, two years 
later, a voice is heard. The Librarian, in his report for 1877, 
says : " The space which five years ago was too small for 
this Library, is now, through the accumulation of nearly 
one hundred thousand additional volumes, utterlv inade- 
quate, not only to store the books, pamphlets, maps, charts^ 
engravings and other works of art, but it is at times uncom- 
fortably crowded by those persons laudably seeking to make 
the best use of its rich and overflowing stores. 

"A new Library building has become a positive and im- 
mediate necessity, to furnish room for the readers, to say 
nothing whatever of room for the books, nearly 70,000 vol- 
umes of which are now piled upon the floors in all directions^ 
It is within the knowledge of the Librarian, and has formed 
<>uent subject of painful regret, that students, and 
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especially ladies, are deterred from frequenting the Library 
of Congress because * * * u ^jj^ g^^m ^\^ ^f quiet and 

delightful studies/' which should mark the halls of every 
library, is farther and farther removed from those of the 
Library of Congress with each advancing year. The Library 
has no packing-room, and the heavy receipts of books from 
all quarters, by daily mails and otherwise, the bindery busi- 
ness, the cataloguing of books, the correspondence of the 
Library, the direction of assistants, and the extensive daily 
labors of the copyright department, are all constantly going 
on in those public parts of the Library which should be kept 
free for readers. Masses of books, pamphlets, newspapers,^ 
engravings, etc., in the course of collection, cataloguing, 
labeling and stamping, in preparation for their proper loca- 
tion in the Library, are necessarily always under the eye 
and almost under the feet of members of Congress and other 
visitors. While the marble floors of the Library are littered 
with books and papers in various stages of preparation for 
use, and while crowds of visitors are constantly tramping 
through the halls, there is no place for quiet reading or 
study, nor can results be exhibited without at the same time 
exhibiting all the processes by which those results are at- 
tained. * * * 

" When, too, it is considered that from the nature of the 
case the embarrassment of producing books and information 
from these accumulated heaps is constantly growing; that 
Congress, by the act of 1870 requiring two copies of every 
publication protected by copyright to be deposited in the 
Library of the Government, settled the question of its pos- 
sible permanent shelter in the Capitol in the negative ; that 
this building, over crowded in all its departments, so that 
several committees have to occupy the same room, is 
crowded worst of all in the Library Department, to which 
no possible outlet or addition of room can be procured ; that 
the mere arithmetical computation of the growth of the 
country's literature proves that space must be provided for 
a building at least two-thirds the size of the Capitol, within 
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the century; that there is no large capital in Europe in 
which the Library of the Government can be, or is provided 
for under the same roof with its legislature; that in our 
case, and in ours alone, there is added to the great Govern- 
ment Library the exclusive and growing bureau of copy- 
rights and copyright business for the whole country ; that 
the attempt to get along with this double diflSculty has al- 
ready produced great injury to the books, with partial exclu- 
sion from their benefits, and must ultimately curtail the 
usefulness of the Library to an incalculable degree ; that 
even if the remedy authorizing new space to be provided 
were immediately applied, some years must elapse before 
the requisite building accommodations could be completed; 
the case becomes one of such pressing emergency, not to say 
distress, that argument upon it should be unnecessary. Suf- 
fice it to say that it scarcely becomes [the Congress of] a 
Nation of such wealth, intelligence and power to treat the 
assembled stores of literature and art of the country, which 
its own laws have caused to be gathered at the Capitol and 
thrown open to the people, with such indignity as to subject 
them to injury and destruction, or to equally reprehensible 
exclusion from their benefits. Of the mode and manner of 
providing for the care and permanent preservation of this 
treasury of knowledge. Congress is properly the sole judge; 
but should another session of that body be suffered to pass without 
proper provision being in some way made for its protection^ Con- 
gress will hardly be held to have discharged the trust reposed in it 
as the custodian of what President Jefferson called with prophetic 
wisdom^ the ^^ Library of the United States.'' ' 

To this masterly indictment will Congress plead, or will 
it refuse to plead ? And be it remembered that all this was 
said six years ago ; that every year since, and every day, has 
only added weight to the wisdom of necessity of these 
words ; that time has driven home the bolt of argument and 
closed it up as with rivets of steel. Five sessions of Con- 
gress in the meantime have been allowed to pass without 
making an inch of progress towards the new library build- 
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ing. There is nothiug more to be said. Not one jot nor 
tittle can be added to the strength of the argument as it now 
stands. In fact, the statement is so strong only because it 
has all the force of an understatement of the truth. The 
words of the Librarian are weighed and measured words, 
and their specific gravity, under the circumstances, is very 
^eat. We have nothing now but to wait for the ^^jiat lux^^ of 
Congress, for the spoken word that shall bring order out of 
the " greatest chaos in America." It is to be hoped, in- 
deed that the word will be spoken, and that speedily. It is 
to be hoped of Congress that the spirit of letters in that 
body is not dead, but that it will yet make itself be heard 
with instant and electrifying effect. And if it is there, it 
will be heard ; it will utter itself as a living word to mark 
the era of a new creation, the renaissance of letters in 
America to-day. 

On that great theme much might be said. But this article is 
already too long; and there is neither time, nor place, nor 
occasion for saying that which, otherwise, would demand to 
be said, as having place in any bold and comprehensive 
treatment of the subject. Suffice it to say that the state of 
American letters, or rather the state of English letters in 
America to-day is one to invite the pity and the scorn of 
him who observes it, either from the national or the uni- 
versal point of view. We know very well what was the 
state of letters thirty or forty years ago, when Poe and Haw- 
thorne, Emerson and Lowell, Bryant and Longfellow, the 
men whom we are wont to regard as the Dii majores of our 
literature, were struggling hard to gain a foothold ; strug- 
gling for notice and recognition. We know that one of 
them, and that one, on the whole, whom we regard as the 
greatest and most original writer that this country has pro- 
duced, declared himself "for forty years the obscurest man 
of letters in America." We know this, and we know equally 
well the state of letters in America to-day. It is probable 
that we know it better than most men, even professed au- 
thors and literary men, simply because wc have had and 
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have better opportunities for knowing. It is only your man 
of title-pages, who "sits at the receipt of custom" of letters 
at the Capitol Library of the Nation, who, as regards the 
conditions of authorship and the production of letters 
throughout the country, knows it for what it is; and he 
knows it as mainly attributable to the absence of a law of 
international copyright. Of the extent and character of the 
productions of letters, he ought, indeed, from his coign of 
vantage, from his outlook over the whole field to be well 
informed. The mere extent of literary production is great 
enough; but the nature of it is even more surprising. He 
sees it, in brief, as a very ocean of letters for boundlessness 
of extent ; but for depth, alas, as water on the flats after a 
summer shower. 

That is the actual state of letters in America to-day, a& 
the writer sees it ; the state of authorship and the condition 
of letters to which the international no-copyright policy, or 
piracy rather, has reduced us. It has almost destroyed the 
work of original creation ; and it has produced a spawn of 
works of every description as afflictive to literature, as the 
lice and frogs of Egypt were to the Israelites of old. It 
loads the mails for the Library of Congress, and after, the 
tables of the cataloguers, and the shelves of the Library with 
such masses of indigestible matter, such cartloads of inde^ 
scribable trash as no man sees but once, or ever after wants 
to see again. It is more than an evil, it is an inundation. It 
is a flood of evil books and of trashy publications spreading 
through all parts of the Library, and gradually working a 
loss, an injury, a devastation of all good literature. Some 
method, as already hinted, should be devised for discharging 
the Library of this overplus. This without regard to a new 
library building; though, if we are to have none, the necessity 
of some method of relief will be increased tenfold. And 
since the evil is reckoned an inundation, the remedy might 
appropriately be named a method of drainage. 

As all cities and communities of men require, for sanitary 
reasons, a system of drainage to keep the streets clean and 
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the houses sweet and salubrious, why should not libraries, 
which are communities of books and authors, be " policed," 
and also have their drainage system, for the sake of mental 
health and cleanliness ? Whatever may be true of other li- 
braries, there are special conditions attached to the Library 
of Congress which renders something of the sort a necessity. 
We have witnessed for years, with a feeling of real appre- 
hension, the growing and rising flood of trashy publication, 
which threatens ultimately to swamp the older and more 
valuable portions of the library. There is danger, to our 
mind, that the solid science and literature will sink and dis- 
appear in a general slump of authorship. It may be neces- 
sary to drain the Styrianbog, the slushy lake of publication, 
that steadily settles here from the literary drainage of the 
-entire country. Not merely immoral, but bad, literature; 
the silly, weak, vapid, futile, inept and inane productions 
of raw authors, and the unformed, inchoate and chaotic 
verse and prose which are hurled upon us in such masses as 
almost to paralyze eflTort and beget suspicion of a million 
writing machines in constant operation. But whatever 
comes to us we must take. The law allows no discretion. 
A book is a book, and when copyrighted must go either on 
the shelves or somewhere else. I am in favor of the some- 
where else. 

It is not well to suffer the constant mingling of good and 
bad, the everlasting taint and pollution of the clear and 
health-giving fountains of waters of a nation's literature. 
The stream should run pure and sparkling from its source, 
and not be allowed to settle in standing pools of fetid pub- 
lication, the marshy bogs of the croaking frogs of the spawn 
of unmentionable authorship. Even the " poor Tom'' read- 
ers should not be forced to drink the " scum which mantles 
on the green standing pool" of literature. And there is no 
necessity while the Library possesses the invaluable services 
of its chief literary engineer. The drainage system would 
drive away the exhalations arising from the great swamp of 
publication, the cause of mental malaria and moral deli- 
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quescence. Bad literature has its place. But all such wast- 
age and sewage of books and papers should be utilized in a 
manner to add vigor and fertility to the productive brain of 
the country, and to enrich the soil of letters. The shed 
leaves of the tree of knowledge, the forest mold of ages of 
human learning helps to nourish and make possible the 
giant bulk of a Jonson or a Shakspere. 

There is no good chimney which does not burn up its 
own smoke ; and all manufactories are made to utilize 
their own waste. The globe itself is such a manufactory. 
Library economy should devise some method to render in- 
noxious the bad or excrementitious parts of literature, and 
convert them into a positive blessing. It is not a new idea, 
nor original with the writer. It has been advocated, unless 
he is mistaken, in the House of Representatives. But who- 
ever has the credit of it, in the first conception, it may fairly 
be called a brilliant and original idea, and I do not hesitate 
to pronounce it the most valuable thought connected with 
library administration ever uttered in the halls of Congress. 
It involves an appreciation of book values which none but a 
scholar would be likely to possess. He must have waded far 
in those morasses of bottomless imagination of dime novel 
literature, must have skirted the bogs and Syrtes of sessional 
and parliamentary papers, must have wandered on the vast 
steppes of barbarous letters in the jargon of a hundred lan- 
guages, must have crossed oceans of encyclopaedic knowl- 
edge, and deserts of scientific " facts " now buried in obsolete 
works and journals written before the flood, must have lost 
himself in the " continuous woods where rolls the Oregon "^ 
of political speech making, and, probably, have stumbled on 
' the "dark mountains of sin" in books of amours in French 
and Italian novels and romances. He must likewise have 
encountered enormous heaps and piles of shot rubbish of 
old newspapers, not exactly dunghills of knowledge, but 
more like the kitchen-midden of our Danish ancestors, the 
accumulate leavings of years upon years of a surfeit of 
publication, the daily vomit of the press once hot as the 
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lava streams of a hundred little Yesaviuses in a constant 
state of eruption, but cooled and hardened by time and ex- 
posure into mountains of slag and refuse, and requiring 
nothing now but the labor of breaking up, and carting 
away, to be dumped into the pacific ocean of oblivion. At 
any rate, it is time that somebody sternly resolved that 
the dumping ground shall no longer be the Library of 
Congress. There are mountains of matter to be removed; 
but faith alone will not remove mountains. Something 
must be done. 

The necessity of action was placed in the strongest light 
by a motion made by a member of the House in debate on 
the Library bill, when he proposed that a barn or an out- 
house in the District should be hired and used as a depot 
for the storage of such documents, such masses of unread 
and unreadable matter as could well be spared from the Li- 
brary of Congress. If the idea as expressed was rather 
crude, it was, at least, an idea in the right direction ; and 
if the proposition had been strictly limited to works of use- 
lessness, or those which come as near to it as human indus- 
try and ingenuity can attain, no fault, certainly, could be 
found with it ; for it is undeniably true that a large pro- 
portion of copyrighted matter has no relation, or the slight- 
est to literature proper. It has relation to trade, to busi- 
ness, and the material development of the country. A de- 
pot or a magazine, as the French call it, is necessary for the 
storing and keeping of such works as directories (except a 
few), business and trade circulars, sale catalogues, insurance 
tables, blank form books and memorandums, the ordinary 
grist of school books, maps and surveys which are not " by 
authority," reports of the doings of certain " societies," 
and all sorts of disorganized knowledge, like the smashed 
crockery of the Smithsonian Institution (spite of the pack- 
ing of scientific sawdust), tons of theological controversy, 
religious tracts and loose leaves that flutter down to us 
from heaven knows where, the refuse of old book stalls 
and the lumber of government attics, the annual crop ot 
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political " speeches," beaurocratic writings, and all but one 
set of the "journals" of Congress, agricultural and Patent 
Office reports, etc., etc. 

These are the sweepings of great libraries, which need to 
be cleared out, and which, by themselves, might form a curi- 
ous and useful collection, a real bazaar of trivial publica- 
tions. As an " annex" to the great Government Library, 
though not an essential part of it, such a collection would 
possess a certain value and interest. There is no doubt that 
the time is coming, if it has not already arrived, when the 
guardians of the treasury of books and writings in the Na- 
tional Library will be forced to recognize the necessity of a 
division and segregation of the contents of the Library, and 
the sequestration by themselves of the lopped and super- 
fluous branches of knowledge, the comparatively useless 
parts of learning, by means of a thorough removal and 
clearing out of the rank " undergrowth" which threatens to 
stifle and overlay the more valuable and permanent parts of 
the Library. It is not denied, of course, that the fore-men- 
tioned classes of works are useful in their way, and that 
they are valuable as exponents of the conditions of life and 
society in the United States, and as evidence of the progress 
of the useful arts in America. But they have not such a 
value as entitles them to jostle and crowd out their superiors 
and betters jn the book world. A stranger and a foreigner 
seeing a preponderance of such works in the Library would 
be apt to conclude that America is one vast intellectual 
green grocery. And he would infer the popular taste from 
the ready sale and consumption of unripe fruits. Or he 
might infer that the whole population was engaged in man- 
ufacturing the raw article of books and papers which were 
being continually carted and dunaped down in the Library 
of Congress. It needs only a glance at the chaotic matter 
pitchforked into the alcoves and on the floors of the Library, 
to satisfy oneself by incontestible evidence of what the "raw 
article" consists. 

Before leaving this part of the subject I wish to develop 
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somewhat the previous idea of a method of relief, and first 
of drainage by exchange. Keeping in view the fact that 
one function of the library is to guard the rights of literary 
property, it is clear that one copy of all originals of books 
and other articles ought to be retained, not necessarily on 
the shelves of the library, but in some accessible and safe 
place where they can be arranged, classified and numbered 
and ready to be produced on, call. One copy in all cases of 
original works, and in works of merit, of cost or rarity, two 
copies might be kept, that if one were lost the second would 
stand ready to supply its place. But of the common run of 
books one copy would be sufficient. There would then be 
left behind a great number of second copies, duplicates, and 
even triplicates which would form the subject of exchange* 
The business could be managed by correspondence, and by 
sending printed lists of works to be exchanged to other li- 
braries which would be glad to replenish th eir shelves from 
the overflow of our own. 

But, secondly, let us consider the other branch of the sub- 
ject, the method of drainage by sale. It is evident that in 
so large a library, and with the large arrivals of fresh mat- 
ter by the daily mails, by exchanges and otherwise, there 
must be a great deal of litter, and of what is called waste 
or refuse. There would have to be sweepings out, and clean- 
ings up; and there might be one great annual "cleaning 
up" and clearing out of all refuse matter which had accum- 
ulated in the Library in the course of a year. This would 
take the form of a sale at public auction ; or, if thought 
preferable, the sale might be intrusted to a commission 
house. The stock to be sold would consist of such dupli- 
cates and second copies as had not previously been disposed 
of by exchange ; and, in addition, the many spurious works, 
the frauds and humbugs of the world of letters, the book 
vagrants and traveling imposters who knock at the doors of 
all libraries, and who, as having been arrested and exposed, 
would be marched out and most cheerfully set up and 
knocked down to the lowest bidder. The Library, in this 
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way, would be rid of a great ruck of useless and unprofit- 
able matter which could be turned to profit, as the proceeds 
of the sale would be invested in other works of permanent 
value and utility; and thus, by a simple system of drain- 
age by exchange and sale, the Library would be converted 
from a stagnant pool or reservoir into a self-purifying foun- 
tain, kept always clean and sweet by its own action. 

But this, after all, is only a method of temporary relief; 
what is wanted, what is demanded by the logic of the situa- 
tion, is a new Library building. There is no other way of 
escape, that we can see, out of the dilemma in which the 
Library of Congress has been placed by the persistent neg- 
lect of the only body who have the power of efficient rem- 
edy and of unconditional action. Will they act in a manner 
worthy of the trust and give us what the Nation needs — a 
grand Central Library, the repository of all books and of 
all literature that is truly American, in addition to a fair 
selection of representative literature? The answer to this 
question will depend on the temper and disposition of Con- 
gress, and on its attitude towards literature in general. It 
is to be hoped that the spirit of letters in that body is not 
dead ; that the scholars in the House and at the other end 
of the Capitol will rally to the support of a measure entirely 
just, as it is non-partisan, liberal and conservative in the 
best sense ; a measure looking broadly to the general inter- 
ests of learning and education in the United States, and to 
the "increase and diftusion of knowledge among men;" 
that to this end and object they will employ their pens, and 
the witchcraft of the voice, the eye, the hand, in private 
conference and in public speaking ; and so they will rally. 
Congress and arouse the people to the necessity of a new 
Library building; and to the prime importance of building 
now for the needs of the time to come, and establishing on 
a broad and firm foundation the future Library of the United 
States; for thus only will congressmen best promote their 
own glory, by promoting that which Dr. Johnson has justly 
called "the glory of nations;" only so, will they raise the 
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cenotaph and inscribe with their own name the imperish- 
able monument of letters, of taste and genius, to be a memo- 
rial of them and of their people to after ages and to future 
generations. But, otherwise, if they shall persist in that 
policy of neglect, which, in ten years, has reduced this no- 
ble collection to almost a rubbish-heap of authors, a scandal 
of libraries and of librarians everywhere, it will then, in- 
deed, turn out a mausoleum and a monument of another 
kind. And it may be, when some great satirist hereafter 
shall arise, when a new Pope shall come to write the new 
Diinciad, and shall look around for a patron, or somebody 
to grace the dedication, he will turn first of all, and natur- 
ally, to that body who was the cause of its being written. 
That monument of dullness and scandal, of neglect and ig- 
norance, will most fitly bear for inscription the closing lines 
of the Dunciad itself: 

** In vain, in vain — the all-oomposiog Hour 

Resistless falls : the Muse obej^s the Pow'r. 

She comes ! she comes! the sable throne behold 

Of Night primsBval, and of Chaos old ! 

Before her, Fancy's gilded clouds decay, 

And all its varying Rainbows die away. 

Wit shoots in vain its momentary fires. 

The meteor drops, and in a flash expires. 

As one by one at dread Medea^s strain, 

The sick'ning stars fade off th'etherial plain ; 

As Argus' eyes by Hermes' wand opprest, 

Clos'd one by one to everlasting rest ; 

Thus at her felt approach, and secret might, 

Art after Art goes out, and all is Night. 

See skulking Truth to her old cavern fled. 

Mountains of Casuistry heap'd o'er her head I 

Philosophy, that leaned on Heav'n before. 

Shrinks to her second cause, and is no more. 
* * * * * * * 

Religion blushing veils her sacred fires, 
And unawares Morality expires. 
Nor public flame, nor private, dares to shine : 
Nor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine ! 
Lo ! thy dread empire. Chaos ! is restor'd ; 
Light dies before thy uncreating word ; 
Thy hand, great. Anarch ! lets the curtain fall, 
And universal Darkness buries All." 
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